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SPRINGWOOD ORGAN WORKS. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 











ORGANS BUILT DURING 1897 


PETER CONACHER & CO. 


1. Bala: Tegid Chapel. 

2. Barbados: St. Phillip’s Church. 
3. Birkenhead ; P. M. Chapel. 

4. Birmingham: St. Oswald’s 

Church. 

5. Bishopston: Parish Church. 

6. Burton: P. M. Chapel. 

7. Calne: Henry G. Harris, Esq. 

8. Cape Town: Wesleyan Chapel. 
9. Castleblayney: Parish Church. 
10. Cork ; St. Mary’s Church. 
11. ee Winstanley Memorial 


| 12. Ferndale : Wesleyan Chapel. 
13. —* Congregational 
h 


urch. 
14. Huddersfield: Dogley Chapel. 
15. Irvine: Fullarton Free Church. 
16. Killarney: Loretto Convent. 
17. Kingstown: Presbyterian 
Church. 
18, Liandysilio: Parish Church. 
19. Marlborough: Preshute Church 
20. Morriston: St. John’s Church. 
21, Oughterard: Parish Church. 








(THE OLD FIRM.) 


22. Pembroke Dock: H. M. Dock- 
ard Church. 

23. Salisbury: The Earl of Radnor. 

24. — Fox Memorial 


urch. 

25. Straffan: Parish Church. 

26. Thornton: Christ Church. 

27. Uppermill: Congregational 
Church. 

28. Whyteleafe: Parish Church. 

29. Wimborne: St.Michael’s Church 

30. Ystrad: Bodringallt Chapel. 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 
Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HopKIns, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts1, 2, and 3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


jo = Medium 


"Words Only. Complete vol. 


16mo, Parts 2 an 


Demy 8vo. Part1. Cloth, 5s. Parts2and3. Cloth,s5s. Staff Notation only. 
d3. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 38. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3 in various bindings, from 8d, to 10s, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 


A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. 
u 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoszpH BARNBY- 
blished with and without Music, at 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDA 
OR BOOK OF FOR 


K PRAISE 
New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. 


rices from 1d. to 4s. 
SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
THE YOUNG. 
Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Harmonies revised by Sir JoSEPH BARNBY. 


Published with and without Music, at prices from 3d. to 4s. 
Sheets for Special Services are provided at te. net per 100. 


Selections of Hymns on 





All communications.tor complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr, H. Tuacxer, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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CHORAL MARCHES. 'W\chousow & LORD. 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” Organ Builders 


By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
** March On, March On.” dette PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


By CHARLES DARNTON. 2d. 
Orchestral Parts on Hire. CRRA 
Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent, | , 
ie Hampstead, Londen, WW, Maa Crescent | Ongang built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
neumatio Transmission Action, on the latest 


“Forward be our Watehword.’? |? Ts Preumatio,Tranamiasion ‘Action 


EEE 


| 
| 














, 7 THY r oT 
By. RY SERENE one Bac. : 2d. Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
‘*() Happy Band of Pilgrims . largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 
By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
ai Onward, Soldiers True. #9 First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2d. 
Orchestral parts on — Ps thay ins at 77, Umfrevil ¢ ol E L E & CS O o* 
““MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Srreet, m : ° 
Lonpon, Ec,” - Organ Builders, 
V E S Pp E R T U N E LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 
s Representative : 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. | C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for Centinuous orders for London rie 20 years past. 
Congregational Use. Dr. C. W. Pearce says: “1 know of no modern English 
By E, MINSHALL. organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
E been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. 








44, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


WADSWORTH & BRO, cuypith tn. HOME. 


Organ Builders, 
$9, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTE ; No. 1—SUN OF MY SOUL. (CtoE). 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, | No. 2-0 COME, YE WEARY HEARTED, (D to G 


CHARLES DARNTON, 


| No. 3.—GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT, (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 








W. Henry MAXFIELD, 





Svecifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


eU4NS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR | 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. | 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. | 44) 


@s- SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. | 
_TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 


NICHOLSON « & CO., LEARNING TO SING. 
Organ Builders, | THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER, [2st eee ey Tee 
———— LACHENAL & CO.'S NEW MODEL 

Organs Constructed with Tubular CONCERTINAS 


and other Improved eonenens Actions. ya be made to wut the taste of dhe most fatiions in regu 
Tre enor, — and dong —— for every descrip: 
atent Secrnerdegpaoe Valves, 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C. 




















Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials | tion of orchestral 
sent post free on application. ~| i used by Signor Alsept render | its intonation 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 





No. 128. 


AUGUST, 1898. 


PRICE 2D, 
Annual Subscription: 2s, 6d. post free. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Organ Builders, 


NORWICH AND LONDON 
(HEAD OrrFice: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 
Refer with pleasure to the following Central Nonconformist 
Churches in which they have erected New Organs :— 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE, 
LIVEKPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD GHURCH. 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 
LONDON: EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 
GLASGOW: FKEE CHURCH, POLLOKSHIELDS. 
BIRMINGHAM: STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
CURK: PATRICK SfREET CHURCH, 
CAKvIFF: CHARLES STREET CHURCH. 
BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BLACKBURN: LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. 
COVENTRY: QUEEN’S ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. 
HALIFAX (YORKS.): KING'S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH, 
OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH, 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH. 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 





POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 


By E. MINSHALL, 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 











No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2d. 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Aja. 
*No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2@e 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
*No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @d@le 
* Orchestral parts for these may be hired. 





‘““NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. © 


No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrince, Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Maittanp. Price 14d, 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be voyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d, 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHurR Berripce. Price 14d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 13d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 13d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. ArrwaTer. Price 13d 











No. 10, “O Lord, I will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpo A, Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 
No. 11. Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrteco, Mus. Bac. Price 13d. y 
No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. Price 144, i 
No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ery, B.A. Price 13d. ii 
No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreang. Price 1}4, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 14d, , 
No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Suiru, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. } 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsuatt. Price 13d. : 
No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berrivce, 2d. ni 
No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton, 2d. i 
No. 20. **Praise ye the Lord.” (festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer. 14d. td 
No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayzeicu Vicars. 14d. 4 
No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. | 
No. 24. “Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By Artur Berrivce. 2d. i 
No. 25. “*Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By FE. Minsuatt. 2d. F | 
No. 26. **Rejoice in the Lord.” By Artuur Berrivce, 2d, : 
No. 27. *Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 
No. 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Steane. 2d. 

No. 29. **The Glory of the Lord.”’ By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 30. “Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 2d, ; 
No. 31. Let the Righteous be Glad. By C. Darnton, 2d. : 
No. 32. Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us. By C. Darnton. 2d. 4 
No, 33, O Happy Band of Pilgrims. (Choral March.) By E. H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 2d. f : 
No. 34. Onward, Soldiers True. (‘horal March.) By ArtHuR Berrince. Price 2d, f 2 
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CHORAL ‘MARCHES. 
“ Saviour, Blessed Saviour” 
By Ernest H. Smirtu, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


‘** March On, March On.” 


By CHARLES DARNTON. 2d. 


Orchestral Parts on Hire. 
Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


“Forward be our Watchword.” | 
By W. Henry MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d, 


“0 Happy Band of Pilgrims” 


3y Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
“Onward, Soldiers True.’’ 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 24. 


Orchestral parts on hire. Apply to the Composer, at 77, Umfrevil e 
Road, Harringay, London, N. ‘ 


‘“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Srreet, | 
Lonpon, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. | 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
One Penny each. 














Stiff Cards, 





44, Freer Sirret, Lonpon, E.C. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Butlers, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


ee ee a a a 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatio Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





| ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 





First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 


HELE & COQO., 
Organ Builders, 
‘LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Representative : 
| C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 











Centinuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 
| Dr. C. W. Pearce says: “I know of no modern English 
| organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
| been my pleasure to inspect,”—The Grand Organ at 
| MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Wuilders, 
$0, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Svecifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, | 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


om U4ANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF | 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@s SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON «- & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Betablished 56 Years.) 











Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs,.and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 


SONGS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME. 
| 


| No. 1.—SUN OF MY SOUL, (CtoE). W.HeEnry MAXFIELD, 
Mus. Bac. 

: No.2.-O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. (DtoG 
CHARLES DARNTON, 





No. 3.—GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


to quali tnd one and ate ade fom gb to 6B hey 
Tre nae, Beckiens, a5 Bees, 
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NORM ee ee POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
AN & BEARD, Organ Builders, By E. MINSHALL. 
NORWICH AND LONDON = a 
(HEAD OFFIce: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) Very Suitable for Anniversary Services, 
Cain ie meses be iteowing ee eae 
urches in which t ey have erecte ew Urgans :— N “ i i ; ” 
o. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise! 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE. ¥ diti 
LIVEKPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD GHURCH. pagers ge enees 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. No.2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
LONDON: EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. Third Edition, 2a. 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. . : » 
GLASGOW : FREE GHURGH, POLLOKSHIELDS, No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour. 
BIRMINGHAM: STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. Fifth Edition, Ad. 


CORK: PATRICK STREET CHURCH, , ; 
CARUIFF: CHARLES STREET CHURCH. *No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner." 


BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Third Edition, dle 

\CKBURN: LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. o oe for te 
COVENTRY: QUEEN'S ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. No. 6. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus | 2a. 
HALIFAX (YORKS.): KING'S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH. *No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say. 
OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @d@le 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH. * th be hired. 
{PSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. Cr ee 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH. : : re eee 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. | 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrizevp, Mus, Bac, Price 14d. 
“Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrince, Price 1}d, 
“Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marrtanp. Price 1}, 

“Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

“OQ be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac. Price 14d, 

“Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berripce. Price 14d. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 14d, 

“There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 14d. 

“He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. ArrwaTer. Price 14d. 

“QO Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansriecp, Mus, Doc. Price 1}d, 
“ Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrteco, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
‘All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Suitu, F.R.C.O. Price 14d. 
Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcre H. Ery, B.A. Price 14d. 

Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steang. Price 1}¢, 
“Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon, Price 14d, 

Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smitn, F,R.C.O, Price 2d, 
Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. MinsHatt. Price 14d. 

Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berripce, 2d. 
‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True,” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton, ad. 
‘Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smit, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

“The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercner. 14d, 

“Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayteicu Vicars. 14d. 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

“Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By ArrHug Berrivce. 2d. 

“Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By FE. Minswatt. 2d. 

‘Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arrnuur BerripcE, 2d, 

“Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxriztp, Mus. Bac, ad. 
“The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Sreane. 2d. 

“The Glory of the Lord.” ByC. Darnton. 2d. 

“Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxriztp, Mus, Bac. 2d, 

Let the Righteous be Glad. By C. Darnton. 2d. 

Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us. By C. Darnton, 2d. 

oO ey Band of Pilgrims. (Choral Maroh.) By E. H. Smrrn, F.R.C.O, 2d. 

34, Onward, Scidiers True. (‘horal March.) By Arrnur Berrivce. Price 2d, 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Professional lotices. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MR. ARTHUR BERRIDGE 


has removed from 32, Dalmeny Road, to 


77, UMFREVILLE ROAD, HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 
R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
: “Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 
finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 
excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle of the Deep’ with 
remarkable power. Fine Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—‘‘ St. Audries,” 
Enfield, N. 
k. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
sonally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
IRCHES TRATION, FORM and ANALYSIs, ACOUSTICS, etc., 
and prepares for Musical Examinations, Latest successes: MUS. 
BAC, LUNDON, Dec., 1897, L.R.A.M. (Pianoforte), 1898; F.R.C.O. 
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LONDON GOLLEGE OF JIUSIG, 


INCORPORATED 1892] Founded 1887. [Ltmirep, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


His Grace the Duke or LEEDs. 





Pagnow. <0) = “bs 60,0 %~ 











Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 


THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 


and A.R.C.O., Jan., 1893; MUS, BAC, DURHAM FINAL and i | bra 
FIRST EXAMS., March 2nd September, 1897, and all previous | 4nd at 850 Provincial Centres in December, when Certificates 
XFORD, | will be granted to all successtul candidates without restriction to 


years; A.R.C.M., 1807; FINALand FIRST MUS. BAC. O 
1897 and 1896; FINAL and FIRST MUS, BAC, CAMBRIDGE; 
Mus. BAC, DUBLIN; 1.R.A.M. (Composition); L. Mus, and 
A Mus. L.C.M.; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto; L.T.C.L., 
A.1.C.L.,1897; Senior Local, R.A.M.and R.C.M., L.L.A. (Music) St. 
Andrews, 1897. Special and individual attention given to Corre- 
spondents, Upwards of 402 Diplomas and Degrees and several 
Gold Medals gained by pupils. MSS. revised for publication. 
Analysis of classical works for Examinations.—Terms moderate, 
--Address, 70, arkhill Koad, London, N.W. cary 
R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O0,; L.Mus, LCM, LICL, Torquay 
(Author of ‘fhe Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence for all Musical Exams. Examination pieces analyzed, MSS, 
revised, 
M R. T. J. MORGAN (Baritone)—Prize Winner 
(35-guinea Pianoforte) Music Trades’ Exhibition, Agri- 
cultural Hall, 1897. For Oratorios—‘Elijah, ’ “St. Paul,” ‘‘Messiah, ’ 
“Samson,” “judas Maccabeeus,” “Creation,” and others—Concerts, 
etc.—21, Guildtord Road, S.W. 
NV ISS MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano).—Con- 
certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: “Creation,” “Elijah,” and 
“‘Stabat Mater” (Rossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport. 


Fo® CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send | 








One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and | 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 
Estimates to Composers. 


| 
Station Arcade, London, E.C. 


A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA— 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 








For Soprano (or Tenog) and Baritone Soli and Chorus. 


London ard New York: NOVELLO, EWER & COQ. | 
Write for Complete Lists of Church Music and Specimen Copies to | 
the Composer, ‘San Remo,” Bromley Kent. 
A TTRACTIVE MUSIC for Sunday School Anni- | 
2 \ versaries. HYMNS, etc., for the Children. ANTHEMS | 
ior the Choir. HYMNS AND ANTHEMS for Children and Choir. 
Orchestral parts may be had.—H. Buckley, Cremona House, 
Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 








\ ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Conmfortable Apartments 
or Board. Three minutes from Sea. Terms moderate and 
inclusive.—Mrs. Willis, Lille House. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS, 


THE CLORY OF THE LORD. 
By C. DARNTON. Price 2d. 
Orchestral parts may be hired from the Composer, 19, Rudall 
Crescent, London, N.U 


LET THE EARTH BRING FORTH CRASS. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 
Orchestral parts may be hired from the Composer, 77, Umfreville 
Road, Harringay, London, N. 


BECAUSE THE LORD THY COD. 
By W. H. MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac, Price 2d. 


FEAR NOT, O LAND. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 





age. Latest date for receiving Entries, November 15th. 


Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance w.th the printed Regulations. 

A pplication for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will turnish all necessary information. 

The Higher Examinations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.)., and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.). 
will also take place in June and July. 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 

T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


The Nonconformist Choir Union. 


The Committee of the Nonconformist Choir Union invite com- 
posers (all of whom must be either an organist, choirmaster, or 
other member of a Nonconformist Church or congregation) to send 
in MS. original Anthems for performance at the annual! festival to 
be held at the Crystal Palace next year. For accepted works an 
honorarium of five guineas will be given. The Anthems must be 
written in four parts, without solos, Unison passages allowed. 
They must be of a festival character, and must not take more than 
seven minutes in performaace, preference being given to those 


suitable tor ordinary church use, 
The copyrights of the accepted compositions shall be the property 


of the Nonconformist Choir Union on payment of the honorariums, 
Each composition to be signed with a motto, the same to be 
written ona sealed envelope, which shall contain the name and 
address of the composer. Unaccepted compositions will be re- 
turned if stamped addressed envelopes are sent for the purpose. 
Compositions must be delivered to the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. 
Croger, 114, Wood Street, London, E.C., on or before September rst. 


Now Ready. 


“ We highly commend it.” —A/ethodist Times. 

“ All-that could be desired.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘“‘ Most comprehensive we have seen.” —Presbyterian, 
“ Much excellent material.” — Christian World, 


The ‘Bristol’ Chant, Service, 
and Anthem Book 


(IN CONNECTION WITH THE BRISTOL TUNE BOOK). 


4. The CHANT SECTION contains 


The Psalms, and tassages of Scripture Pointed for 
Chanting ; with new and original Chants, 
Chants with varied Accompaniments for Special Psalms. 


2. The SERVICE SECTION contains 


Tallis’ Responses. The Canticles for Morning and 
Evening Prayer. Vesper and Benediction Hymns, etc, 


3. The ANTHEM SECTION contains 


About 82O Prize AND SPECIAL ANTHEMS, 
GF A special feature is the Series of Hymn-Anthems, 


























Full information from the Publisher and Proprietor : 
W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street, BRISTOL; 
Or NOVELLO, EWER & OO,, LONDON, 

Price complete, 4s. Separate Sections from 1s. 6d. 
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iN Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
; Nonconformist Churches. 
EpITEpD By E. MINSHALL. 
Ds. 4 
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for any of our publications should be sent to the 
publishing office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








Mur Competitions. 
THE prize for the best Organ Fantasia on “ Gopsal ” 
has been awarded to 
Mr. J. P. Attwarer, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
Orlando Road, 


ice, 













ened 4 Aiea _ Clapham. 
ted for Dur mert Competition. 
aii We offer a prize of two guineas for the best | 
‘Christmas Anthem. The following are the con- 
P ditions :— 
ine, tes 1. MSS. must be sent to the Editor, at 20, 
Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, on or before August 
31st. 
oe 2. Each MS. must be marked with a nom-de- 
‘ plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed | 
is envelope, containing the name and address of the | 
RISTOL; composer. 
: 3. Compositions should not exceed six octavo 
i pages when printed in full score. 


4. Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned if | 





MUSICAL JOURNAL: 


mai ieee) envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

5. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
| should we consider there is no MS. of sufficient 
/ merit. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 


We fondly hoped that Jackson’s Te Deum in F 
was fairly on the way to oblivion. It has been 
useful in its day, no doubt, but surely the time 
has come when congregations desire something of 
a higher class, and certainly when the majority of 
choirs are capable of singing better things. But we 
find from one of the Methodist religious periodicals 
that Mr. Francis Adam has transposed this famous 
| piece into E flat and reharmonized it throughout 

by the instructions of Sir Frederick Howard, of 

Bedford. How the Te Deum will come out in its 

new dress, and how it will be received, we cannot 

say. 


It is stated that M. Paderewski received five 
hundred guineas for half an hour’s pianoforte 
playing one evening recently, and that Madame 
Melba received £300 for two songs. How long 
would, say, Dr. A. L. Peace or Mons. Guilmant 
have to play the organ to get the same fee ? 

We regret to record the death of Miss Mary 
Hutton, a well-known and much-esteemed con- 
tralto vocalist. She was found dead in bed, death 
apparently having taken place some days before from 
failure of the heart’s action. Miss Hutton was the 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Hutton, Wesleyan 
minister, now stationed in Oxfordshire. She was 
for some time a member of the “‘ Queen Quartette,” 
whose charming singing was always very greatly 
appreciated. 

A fact. A lady not over young made application 
| to join a choir. The conductor was somewhat 

dubious as to her qualifications. Asking her if she 

had been in achoir before and what she could 
sing, she replied, “I can sing Bunnett’s Aagunif- 
cence in F without a mistake.” 





When will some of our old-fashioned friends 
| learn that it is necessary to move ahead if they 
| mean to retain the young people? A case has been 
brought to our knowledge recently. There is a 
church in North-west London where not much 
attention is given to the music, though the preacher 
is very popular. A very staunch Nonconformist 
family attend here, but the son, who is very musical, 
| cannot put up with the scanty musical service, 
| which is very indifferently rendered. To the regret, 

though not to the surprise, of his father, he has left 
the chapel and gone to the parish church. A little 
more attention to the wishes and needs of cultured 
people would retain them in the fold. 





Particulars of an offer of 45 5s. for accepted 
anthems for performance at next year’s Noncon- 
formist Choir Union Festival will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 
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Mur Contemporaries. 


WE have heard of muscular Christians ; our new musi- 
cal knight might very well be called a muscular 
musician. The Musical Times tells us that Sir Hubert 
Parry asan Eton boy was quite as fond of football as 
he was of his musical studies. Now he goes in for 
cycling and has a twenty-one ton yacht. Yachting is, 
indeed, Sir Hubert’s favourite recreation. He believes 
himself that he will be drowned some day. When he 
was twelve years old he was very near meeting that 
fate in coming from Nice to Marseilles. A little more 
obstinacy, and there would have been no Sir Hubert 
Parry to-day. Heaps of times, to use his own phrase, 
he has been nearly drowned since then. Once he went 
round the Isle of Wight in a gale, and nearly drove his 
skipper out of his wits. ‘ You ain't been drowned yet,” 
observed the skipper, “ but you've done your very best.” 
Sir Hubert began yachting through having to live at 
Littlehampton for many years on account of his wife's 
health. He started with a two-tonner, then followed a 
seven-tonner ; now, as I have said, he has a twenty-one 
tonner, and he thinks he will have a still bigger one 
some day. Ambition is never satisfied!—There is an 
article on “ Musicians’ Names,” dealing mainly with 
the old fad of Italianising English names. The fad was 
contemptible enough, but not any more so than the still 
prevalent habit of some of our London musical houses 
of publishing English compositions with French titles, 
Oddly enough, Mr. Curwen this month has a hit at the 
publishers of the Musical Times on that very score ! 
As Mr. Curwen remarks, this affected use of French 
to describe English compositions does much to keep 
up the idea of music as an essentially foreign product. 
* * 

The Musical Herald goes to Edinburgh this month 
for the subject of its usual biography. Mr. James A, 
Moonie is prominent in vocal work and choirs in the 
Scottish capital. He has held several church appoint- 
ments, the last being in connection with Hope Park 
J.P. Church, which he left when an organ was intro- 
duced. He now follows church music from the pew, 
and finds that the point of view is somewhat different. 
‘‘IT am an advocate of congregational singing,” he says, 
“but when I hear a very good singer near me I feel 
that he or she ought to be in the choir, and when I hear 
a very bad singer—droning or dragging—I feel that he 
or she ought to be silent.” Mr. Moonie would not say 
that congregational singing is going down, but he finds, 
nevertheless, that congregations often listen to the 
organ instead of singing, “The Yorkshire organists 
who have settled everywhere in Scotland have generally 
no real sympathy with the simple Presbyterian service. 
The Anglican service can never be the same as ours.” 
This is a gospel I am never tired of preaching; but in 
these matters one is as the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Mr. Curwen has been to Hamburg, Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, and, as is his wont on the occasion of 
such trips, he gives an account, from personal observa- 
tion, of the state of music in the schools and colleges. 
His experience this time has not been such as to make 
us fear to speak with our enemy in the gate. In the 
Herald, too, they are discussing the question of playing 








from the Sol-fa notation. I marvel more and more at 
people who so restrict their musical repertoire by not 
learning to play from the musical notation used by the 
world at large. I confess that to me it seems purely a 
question of laziness. The staff notation is not like 
mathematics: it can be acquired by anybody with a 
modicum of perseverance. ; 
*#* 

In the Musical Record Mr. Franklin Peterson deals 
with the new disease which he calls ‘‘ Batonomania,” 
We all know that disease by this time, for it has 
attacked many distinguished conductors, as well as 
many who wish to become or be thought distinguished. 
The baton is the bacillus who is doing the deadly work. 
The unhappy conductor loses his self-control. His 
left hand is as continuously busy as his right, and even 
his feet are called into requisition. He seems to ima- 
gine that no crescendo is complete without immense 
physical exertion on his own part, no accent of any 
effect unless his stick shows it to the audience, no entry 
valid unless he turns quickly and dramatically towards 
the particular phalanx which he—nvut the composer— 
desires to hurl against the foe. In short, he changes 
the exalted vo/e which the modern conductor has won 
for himself as marshal for the humble and unpleasant 
one of martinet corporal with cat-o’-nine tails in his 
hand. He is no longer a leader, but a driver. The 
truth is that the conductor is gradually making himself 
utterly ridiculous. To me it is positively painful to 
watch all his gymnastics, and I have come to the point 
now of generally keeping my eyes closed at an orches- 
tral concert. When Burns expressed the wish that we 
might see ourselves as others see us, he must have 
seen the modern conductor with the prophetic eye.— 
There is a very sensible article on ‘‘Some Musical 
Fashions,” which I wish the pianists who give recitals 
would read. Only they won't—such people don't read ; 
and we shall have the old stereotyped program ad 
nauseam until some Carlyle of the keyboard rises up 
to cast conventionality to the moles and the bats. We 
talk about lovely woman making herself hideous at the 
bidding of Paris, but fashions are not the peculiar pro- 
perty of the female sex. 

+ * 

The Zuée goes into raptures over Miss Ruth Vincent, 
whose “ picturesque and enchanting impersonation ” 
of Laine in “ The Beauty Stone” is, it seems, ‘‘ the talk 
of London.” Is London lacking in serious subjects or 
serious people ? Miss Vincent, who comes of a Nor- 
folk family, entered the profession at the age of seven- 
teen, and she is now little more than twenty. Here is 
how the Zz/e man enthuses. ‘ Her pure voice,” says 
he, “ is a thing of beauty in itself, but it is infinitely 
enhanced by her dexterous management of it. Her 
singing is devoid of any bad quality. She sings like a 
musician, like one who understands not only her 
words but her music. She is also without any of 
those affectations which too often mar the efforts of 
otherwise agreeable vocalists. In her acting she is 
probably unsurpassed by any artist on the operatic 
stage. Her demeanour, her carriage of herself, her 
gestures, are always dignified and graceful at once. She 
is tall and fair, and her frank eyes confront circum- 
stances with the superb confidence of youth and 
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beauty.” How is that for high ? A great author says 
that when you think you have written a specially fine 
passage you had better cut it out. It is clear that if 
the Zufe man were to adopt the advice he would be 
left totally bankrupt. 
graph on Mr. Sims Reeves, in which the following 


understand the least sign, and responded accordingly. 


There is an ill-natured para- | 


totally uncalled for sneer is dragged in without the | 
the slightest connection with the context, as if the 


writer were determined to have his fling, come what 


might : ‘“‘ Mr. S. Reeves cannot complain of not having | 


been married. He has been considerably married, if 


that is any advantage.” This is about as silly as if | 


someone had refused to rescue Shelley from drowning 
because the poet had forsaken his wife. Moreover, if 
my contemporary had been possessed of a grain of 
humour, it would have recognised that the man who 
has been the husband of more than one wife may 
really stand in need of the world’s help and pity. 
#% 
* 

The best thing in Musical Opinion is Mr. Frank 
Merry’s ‘Rules for a Mixed Choir.” It is intended 
that these rules should be pasted up in the practice 
room. One or two of the rules may be quoted, with a 
hint to Mr. Minshall that he might do worse than re- 
print the lot for the benefit of choir singers who read 
the JOURNAL. 

The practice shall commence at half-past seven, or at 
such later time when a sufficient number of members shall 
be gathered together. Members are usually thought more 
of if they arrive late. 

Copies of the music in rehearsal may be had in either 
the sol-fa or staff notation, Those who understand neither 
should be very particular to get copies in the staff. Why 
they should do so is not known; but this is usually made 
a great point of. 

The conductor is always pleased to receive advice from 


individual members of the choir whenever they have any 
that they find no use for them themselves. He likes to 


receive hints as to choir management, suggestions as to ; 


cempo and expression, and is glad to be instructed in the 
elements of musical grammar. If you think that he has 
made a mistake, do not hesitate to tell him so. 

The choir are expected to provide their own voice 
lozenges and other sweetmeats, and to pass them round 
during the singing. The conductor never minds half the 
choir leaving off—if he knows that they are sucking acid 
drops or brandy balls. 


Mr, Merry is a London organist. I wonder whether he 
will have these rules hung up in his ows practice 
toom. He isa merry fellow, anyway. H, 








LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CHOIR. 
WEDNESDAY, July 13, was a great day at the Crystal 
Palace. The Twenty-sixth Annual Festival was held, 
and these festivals are always cheery gatherings. But 
as the World’s Third Sunday School Convention was 
being held in London at the time, the audience was 
largely increased, and the interest in the day’s proceed- 
ings more intense. The American twang could be 
frequently heard in the Palace. In fact, the persistent 
exclamations of astonishment and pleasure by two 
U.S.A. friends near us during the Juvenile Concert 
were somewhat disturbing. But it was. sufficieut con- 
solation to know they were so delighted and instructed. 

Two Concerts were given as usual on the Handel 
Orchestra. 
at one o'clock, and many more youngsters were ready 
and eager to sing, but there was no room for them. 
Mr. J. Rowley ably conducted as usual, and he had his 
army well in hand. The children appeared to fully 





The Junior Choir crowded the orchestra | 


Mr. W. F. Freeman was an efficient organist. The 
singing was chiefly unison; where a second part came 
in it was very weak. All the pieces were well ren- 
dered, ‘‘Sweetly sing the children” being loudly en- 
cored. ‘' The Village Blacksmith” (Weiss) and ‘‘ The 
Brave Old Oak” (Loder) were favourites—especially 
the former. “An Exclamation Song,” with the accom- 
panying actions, was good; and “ White Sails” (A. L. 
Cowley) was exceedingly pretty and effective, the 
waving of triangular-shaped handkerchiefs in imitation 
of sails being very striking. 

During the proceedings some of the delegates from 
the countries represented at the Convention mounted 
the platform, and amidst the waving of the flags of the 
several nations, the hymn “ Blest be the tie that binds” 
was heartily sung by the choir and audience. 

In the afternoon the Senior Choir gave their concert. 
Very unfortunately, Mr. Merritt, the conductor, was ill 
and unable to be at his post. Though he had been 
unwell for some little time, he had manfully stuck to 
his work, and conducted at the Mansion House recep- 
tion as late as the previous Monday. After this he 
became worse, and his medical man forbade his leaving 
home. We trust he may soon be restored to his 
accustomed health and strength. The deputy conductor, 
Mr. W. P. Hunter, was therefore called upon to 
conduct, and in these trying circumstances he did his 
very best to make the concert a success. But it was 
apparent that choir and conductor were not very well 
acquainted with each other, and in one or two pieces 
there were several very shaky passages. To criticise 
these mishaps under the unfortunate circumstances 
would not be fair. We wouid rather say that all con- 
cerned tried hard to give a good rendering of all the 
pieces, and it is creditable that they did so well. 
‘‘ Harken unto Me, my People ” (Sullivan), “ Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem ” (Maunder), were excellently given, 
and “A Song of Peace” was encored. ‘ Three 
Doughtie Men” also went well, and ‘Ye Mariners of 
Eaogland” made a good finish. Mr Horace Holmes at 
the organ was all that could be desired. 

The London Sunday School Orchestra, combined 
with the Palace Orchestra, gave several pieces con- 
ducted by Mr. David M, Davis. 

Mr. J. Barnard, one of the founders and still General 
Manager, was at his post as usual. Mr, Luther Hinton, 
though not now in active work, was present, and as 
usual received a hearty greeting from his old choir. 

During the day Mrs. Mary Layton, F.R.C.O., and Mr. 
Wesley Hammet gave organ recitals. In the evening 
a concert was given in the co:cert room. 








TONIC SOL-FA FESTIVAL. 

THE annual gathering of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association 
took place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, July 16th, 
and as usual was attended with much success In 
some former years a concert by Welsh singers (most 
of whom are enthusiastic Sol-Faists) has been given in 
the afternoon. This year unhappily the coal strike 
reduced the attendance of the Welsh friends very 
considerably. 

In the afternoon a concert was given by about 5,000 
boys and girls, carefully conducted by Mr. S. Filmer 
Rook. The singing was exceedingly creditable. The 
musical drill was an attractive feature. 

In the evening a concert was given by about 2,000 
adult singers, when the programme was more elaborate, 
the principal item being a selection from Handel's 
“ Alexander's Feast,” which was well given. Dudley 
Buck's ‘‘Hymn to Music” was also excellently 
rendered. Mr. L. C. Venables conducted with his well 
known skill. Mr, H. W. Weston was at the organ and 
played with good judgment. 
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MBusic at the Congregational Church, 
TUinchester. 

Tus delightfully picturesque old city is steeped in 

antiquity ; in fact, its actual history is older than 

the authentic history of England itself, and dates 





as far back as B.c. goo. Ancient records tell us 
that in the year B.c. 54 the legions of Julius 
Ceesar visited the city. Further down the ages, in 
A.D. 890, King Alfred, at the Royal Palace in this 
city, made his wise laws, and compiled his great 
survey of the kingdom—-the first that had been 
made. Long years before this the city was | 
celebrated for its magnificent embroideries ; here 
also the tackling and sails of the Roman fleet on 
the British coast were almost exclusively pre- 
pared. A large amount of other olden-time 
history is extremely interesting, but the foregoing 
extracts will suffice to impress our readers that this 
is not a town of anything like mushroom growth. 


Standing on the top of St. Giles’s Hill, a glorious | 


view 1s presented, in the midst of which the fine 
old cathedral asserts itself with becoming dignity, 
and lends a peculiar charm to the city which 





nestles so serenely in the valley. A glimpse from 
this point after dark reveals the many lights of the 
vicinity in a way which leads one to imagine the 
sky turned topsy-turvy, and the stars twinkling 
from below, and then you scarcely know where 
you are ! 

A stroll round the neighbourhood is a huge 
feast for the antiquarian and the archeologist, 
whose eyes must surely sparkle with delight as 
they survey the many relics of the glorious past of 
which the citizens are so justly proud. 


Winchester has always been great in churches. | 


During the Civil War in 1141 we read of as many 
as forty churches having been destroyed in a fire 
which razed the greater portion of the city to the 
ground. At the present time even, the Episcopal 
churches number nearly twenty, so it will readily 
be imagined that Nonconformists have no easy 
task to make their presence felt in the heart of 
such a very firm stronghold of Church of England 
territory. There are, however, some seven or 
eight chapels, representing the principal denomina- 
tions, and the subject of our notice may certainly 
be put down as taking a leading position amongst 
the Free Churches in the locality. The style of 
the building is of a Gothic character, and well in 
accord with the city’s antiquity ; the many arches 
which surround the church’s interior, together with 
the large coloured glass “skylight,” impart quite 
a unique appearance to the place altogether. 

The musical accommodation is of a limited 
nature, and has necessitated the organ being built 
right over the major portion of the choir seats, 
The peculiar nature of the structure seems to have 
precluded any better arrangements, so we can only 
join the authorities in expressing regret that the 
choir and organist are placed in such a cramped 
position with the organ immediately over their 
heads. ; 

A beautifully toned instrument was erected a 
few years ago by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord of 
Walsall. It contains two manuals and has one of 
the finest swell-organs in the locality. The action 
throughout is pneumatic. A full specification is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Very great interest is taken in the musical 
arrangements of the church by Mr. Arthur R. 
Dyer, who, in addition to his office as one of its 
leading deacons, is also a prominent member of 
the Corporation, most ably serving the city as 
Mayor two years ago. It speaks volumes for his 
ability and popularity that his strong Noncon- 
formist tendencies did not prove a barrier to his 
election to such a high position in a city so reek- 
ing in episcopal traditions. Under Mr. Dyer’s 
direction several organ recitals and sacred concerts 
have been given in the church from time to time, 
though on these lines he finds it somewhat difficult 
to excite a great amount of enthusiasm, owing in a 
large measure, doubtless, to the presence of the 
noble fane hard by, where the organ has recently 
been rebuilt, and is a source of much attraction to 
musicians near and far. Before coming to Win- 
chester some twelve or thirteen years ago, Mr. 
Dyer undertook the duties of organist at the Con- 
gregational Church at Braintree, but now he takes 
no active part other than doing his best to foster 
the rendering of good, dignified, and devotional 
music in the church worship. 

The esteemed pastor is the Rev. C. E. Dickin- 
son, who for many years has enjoyed the respect 
and admiration of the citizens generally. Owing 
to recent ill-health he has been taking a long 
vacation ; thus we were deprived of hearing him 
preach during our visit to the church in April last. 
We were glad, however, to have an opportunity of 
meeting the Rev, Arthur Pringle of Caterham, who 
was the “supply ” at the time, and conducted the 
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services in such a manner as to assure us of his 
ability to take a high position in Free Church 
circles. 

Both in his prayers and sermons Mr. Pringle 
portrayed a mind rich in lofty ideas and whole- 
some broadmindedness, such as will surely guide 
many souls to the “ Church that is larger than all 
the churches,” for which he so eloquently prayed. 
In his beautiful sermon from the text, “I saw no 
temple therein,” he pleaded earnestly for a “ free, 
fine-hearted, brotherly charity in our worship.” 
“In God’s name,” said he, “let us get rid of our 
temples and see each other, and thereby institute a 
church so high, so deep, so wide, that there will 
be only one temple which can hold it, and that the 
Temple of the Love of God.” The whole sermon 
is worthy of being preached over and over again, in 
the same way as a beautiful song is sung continually, 
and it was most fitting that the hymn which fol- 
lowed it should contain such an appropriate verse 
as “For the love of God is broader than the 
limits of man’s mind.” All the more striking was 
this, seeing that Mr. Pringle had nothing whatever 
to do with choosing the hymns. 

Mr. T. A. Jerram is the subject of our portrait. 
To him has been given the position of organist and 
choirmaster during the past seven and a half years. 
Prior to this he was organist at the Church of St. 
Bartholomew for over eighteen years, and also at 
St. Michael’s, Southampton, four years. Through- 
out the whole thirty years, Mr. Jerram tells us, he 
has only been away from the organ twelve Sundays, 
ten of which were spent in the Volunteer camp, 
one through illness, and the other the first Sunday 
after his marriage. Few organists can boast of 
such a record as this. It is a fine trait in a man’s 
character that he is “ always at it,” whatsoever be 
his occupation. On these lines, therefore, Mr. 
Jerram, after serving twenty-one years as a “ marks- 
man” in the Volunteers, can score heavily. We 
can also give him some good “marks” in his 
organ playing, especially in the ‘matter of impro- 
vising, which may be said to be his “ speciality.” 
His tasteful introductions to the anthems are in- 
dicative of much good judgment and devotional 
feeling. In his accompaniments generally he 
might certainly find room for a little more variety 
of expression than he is wont to impart. We 
thought, in some of the hymns especially, a little 
added force and brightness would have been an 
improvement. It is in the power of an organist 
to do wonders in the way of thrilling a congrega- 
tion and urging them on to vocal effort; but this 
sort of thing cannot be made to order or taught at 
academies; it is born in some men, and then 
comes music which cannot be put down in black 
and white. 

The singing of the congregation in this southern 
city was scarcely so enthusiastic as that to which 
we listened in Lancashire the previous Sunday ; 
nevertheless, there was nothing to offend good 
taste other than the somewhat shrill and penetrat- 
ing voice of a boy which rather upset the “ blend.” 
The chanting was easy musical reading and well 
punctuated, but Mr. Jerram might have roused 
the congregation to a more vigorous “ gloria,” in- 











stead of tapering the organ off to a fianissimo as 
he did. 

The congregation remained seated during the 
singing of the anthem, “As the hart panteth,” 
even though they had the words and music in their 
books. Our idea is that when an anthem is ren- 
dered from the book, the congregation should be 
encouraged to take their part as far as possible. 
In this case all was left to the choir, who gave a 
fair rendering, though really where boys are intro- 
duced in a mixed choir care should be taken that 
their voices are not too prominent. 

The hymn-book in use is the Congregational 
Church Hymnal, and the services are conducted 
on the lines usually adopted in the best-known 
Congregational churches, with chant and anthem 
at each service. 

Musical possibilities are, of course, great in such 
a church in the centre of the country, and we 
sincerely trust a sufficient amount of enthusiasm 
will be forthcoming on the part of its leaders to 
make the musical services of a nature that shall 
prove exemplary to the Free Churches of the 
neighbourhood. 








Passing Motes. 


THE announcement that Mr. Sims Reeves is in distress 
in -his old age will hardly be a surprise to those who 
have followed the peculiar fortunes of the great singer 
for the last few years. Nevertheless, it is an announce- 
ment which must awaken mixed feelings. Sims 
Reeves had been so long before the public as the first 
tenor of his day that the suggestion of improvidence 
was almost inevitable in connection with the appeal 
which has recently been made. I remember Mr. Toole 
some years ago returning thanks to a crowded audience 
in the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, for many past favours, 
when he referred to the circumstance that, like Sims 
Reeves and Henry Irving, he had, at a very early 
period of his professional career, sought stage honours 
in the Scottish capital, The weekly salaries of the 
three friends in the respective years of their novitiate, 
said the actor, might be thus set down: the singer, 
thirty shillings; the comedian, forty shillings; the 
tragedian, fifty shillings each, per week. ‘“ Of course,” 
added Mr. Toole, “ we get more now.” In the case of 
Mr. Sims Reeves that ‘‘more” is certainly apt to be 
exaggerated. It is only fair to recall the fact that his 
palmiest days came long before the times when im- 
presarios and concert-agents paid fabulous sums to 
star vocalists. Thirty years ago even Madame Patti 
had to be content with two figures where now she 
would hardly deign to look at three; and it was 
common enough for Mr. Sims Reeves to sing for a ten- 
pound note where a tenor of the foremost rank would 
now demand five times that amount. 


There is another point. It should never be forgotten 
how Mr, Sims Reeves was often content to forego a fat 
fee rather than disappoint the public by attempting to 
sing when he was not in his best form. That he has 
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not guided his financial affairs with exemplary prudence | 
is no doubt true enough. But artistes are in that 
respect a class by themselves. Mario used to ask the 
waiter to bring him a cigar, to hand him a sovereign, 
and tell him to “keep the change”; and Mario, too, 
landed on evil times. It would be very easy to | 
moralise on facts like these; but when a man—even an 
improvident tenor—is down it is more charitable to 
help him up than to throw maxims at his head. I 
notice that the Zz/e, in a paragraph on the subject, has 
the shocking bad taste to insinuate that Mr. Sims 
Reeves has been “ too much married.” That is a thing 
with which the public have nothing to do, any more 
than they have to do with Burns taking too much 
whisky or Byron abusing his wife. Happily, there is 
little fear that Mr. Sims Reeves will lack assistance in 
his declining years. If ministering to the pleasure of 
the people be a claim to their gratitude, then has the 
eminent tenor far more claim toa pension than many of 
the unknown humbugs who reap that bounty. 


Can any reasonable objection be advanced against the 
employment of women as piano-tuners? The ques- 
tion is asked by a writer in a ladies’ journal, who un- 
hesitatingly answers with a negative. ll that is 
wanted is “a good ear and a keen perception of 
harmonies.” No physical barrier presents itself, and 
the work “has the advantage of being of an out-door 
character.” Well, what does the “ horrid male person” | 
say? No doubt, other things being equal, a female 
would be preferred to a male tuner—that is to say, if 
she were not too pretty, and did not excite in the 
young men of the family too profound an interest in 
tuning. But then, would the pretty girls be likely to 
take to a calling which, however useful and necessary, 
is not pre-eminently interesting? In my evening news- 
paper | saw some one asking the other day why women 
don’t fish, A lady answered the enquiry by explaining 
that fishing was a solitary pleasure and no woman 
would do without talking long enough to enable her to 
hook a fish. Something like the same reason might be | 
advanced against piano-tuning as an occupation for the 
sex. Nevertheless, I do not see any reason why | 
women should not tune pianos as well as ride cycles | 
and do a great many more things that used to be done | 
only by males, This is emphatically the era of the | 
new woman, and for my part I am quite prepared to 
accept the lady tuner as the newest of the new. That | 
is to say, I would accept her on behalf of humanity: I | 
would not have her to tune my piano! | 

| 





Who wrote the fine version of the hundredth psalm, | 
‘‘ All people that on earth do dwell”? That is the | 
question which has lately been under discussion in the | 
columns of a provincial daily. There is little doubt 
that William Kethe was the author. I happened 
to write the notice of Kethe for the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and for that purpose went very | 
fully into the question of his claim. In some carelessly 
printed early Psalters the same is ascribed to Stern- | 
hold (Warton attributes it to Whittingham), but the 
rhyming of lines one and three is a feature not found 
in any of Sternhold’s versions; and all the later and | 





better authorities agree in assigning the psalm to 
Kethe. And who was Kethe? He seems to have 
been a Scotsman (Strype specifically states that he 
was), but unfortunately no particulars of his early life 
are available. We hear of him first as one of the con- 
gregation of exiles at Frankfort during the Marian 
persecution of the English Protestants about 1554. 
By and by dissension arose among the exiles in regard 
chiefly to matters of ritual, and towards the end of 1556 
Kethe removed to Geneva, where he seems to have 
remained until 1561. About 1571 he became minister 


| of Child-Ockford, in Dorsetshire. The date of his 


death has not been ascertained. Kethe wrote in all 
twenty-five metrical psalms. These were first printed 
at Geneva in 1561, and were subsequently transferred 
to the complete Scottish Psalter (1564), ten being 
adopted in the English. Psalter (1562). Warton de- 
scribes him as “no unready rhymer”; and if regard 
be had to the different elements of variety, fidelity, 
energy, and elegance, he is entitled to a high place 
among the Psalter versifiers. I have never been an 
admirer of the doggerel metrical psalms which the 
Presbyterians still sing, but if they had been all as 
good as the “ second versions ” which were taken from 
the old Psalter there would have been less objection to 
them for their lack of poetic merit. 


Echoes of Mr. Gladstone’s talk continue to reverbe- 
rate through the magazines and newspapers. In the 


| July Zongman Mrs. Oldfield writes of a certain discus- 


cussion on hymnology, in the course of which the dead 
statesman said he considered Scott's hymn on the Day 
of Judgment the finest in the English language. ‘“ My 
husband,” says Mrs, Oldfield, ‘‘ asked whether it was 
not a rendering of the ‘ Dies Ire,’ which he thinks 
very tine. Mr. Gladstone said he thought not, though 
there was sufficient similarity to show that Scott had 
the ‘ Dies Ire’ in his mind when he wrote his hymo. 
He said he had the pleasure of repeating the hymn to 
Tennyson, who had never heard it before, and who was 
melted into tears.” I am writing these notes in the 


| country, far away from books, but I think I am right in 


saying that Scott’s hymn (but “hymn” is hardly the 
term) was avowedly a rendering of the ‘ Dies Ire.” 
Scott certainly had an intense admiration for the old 
Latin wail; and, so far as I remember, Lockhart men- 


| tions that he was heard to repeat some of it on his 


death-bed. But as to his ‘‘ Day of Wrath ” being “ the 
finest hymn in the English language ”—well, I beg to 
differ. I like a little more humanity in my ‘finest 
hymns.” The “ Dies Ire” smells too much of brim- 
stone for my taste. 


A curious coincidence makes me rather more than 
interested in the extraordinary case reported in last 
issue under the heading of “ A Reason Wanted.” A 


| few months ago just such another case came to my 


own knowledge. I had thought it unique, but in church 
matters it is becoming more and more clear that Chris- 
tian charity and fair dealing are not fo be relied upon. 


| An organist, a friend of my own, had served a certain 
_ Edinburgh cuurch for fifteen years. He is a man of 


excellent character, he has all along done his work in 
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a thoroughly sathiectens manner, and the an was 
never in a better state of efficiency. Yet, without the 
slightest hint or warning, and without reason assigned, 
this faithful worker is asked to send in his resignation. 
He is to have the usual three months, either of work 
or salary. Naturally, before sending in his resignation, 
he demands to know why he is required to do so, and 
is answered with a cheque for the three months and 
an instant termination of the engagement. Subsequent 
requests for a reason which would account in any way 
for such treatment have met with absolute silence. I 
cannot trust myself to comment on cases of this kind: 
one can hardly be angry and sin not in speaking of 
such scandalous conduct—done, too, in the name and 
under the cloak of Christianity. If men can be Chris- 
tians and yet act in such a manner, it might be as well 
for every one of us to turn Choctaw at once. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


The Mrganist in the Established 
Church. 


We recently published an interesting article on “The | 


Comparative position of the Free Church Organist.” 
The following extract from the charge recently given 
by the Archdeacon of Lynn, will convey some idea of 
the position an organist holds in the Church of 
England :— 

The Organist.—Though no difficulty will arise in 
our small country villages, probably they may arise in 
larger places, where the organist is a paid official of 
the church. And it may be of use to state the opinion 


of a learned chancellor and lawyer of some repute on 
the relationship of the organist to the church authorities. 


‘There is no such functionary as an organist known to | 


the ecclesiastical law. The incumbent has the sole 
control of the organ, and he can appoint whom he 
pleases to play it, and can dismiss him when he 
pleases, or engage someone else to play the organ, 
though the person called the organist still holds the 
quasi-post. 

“The question of pay is one of contract. If the 
incumbent undertakes to pay, he must do so until the 


contract to pay terminates by the agreed notice, or by | 
If the | 


improper behaviour justifying instant dismissal. 
churchwardens agree to pay, they must do so until the 
contract is over, and they will not be absolved by the 
refusal of the incumbent to permit tbe recipient of the 
salary ‘to play. The incumbent cannot compel the 
churchwardens to pay an organist, and so it is usual 
for the incumbent to obtain the concurrence of the 
churchwardens in the appointment, so that they will 
find the funds to pay. Who it is that actually agrees 
to pay the salary | is a question of fact in each case. 
Neither vicar nor churchwardens can bind their 
successors to pay the organist ; but if one set of people 
make a contract with an organist, and their successors 
do not disturb the arrangement, the original agreement 
can be brought forward as evidence of the terms tacitly 
consented to by their successors.’ 

Again, this supposes a state of friction as unpleasant 
as itis rare; and again let me say, we may well be 
thankful for the loving and loyal service which so 
many of our organists give to the Church in the fulfil- 
ment of their most important office; but such a state 
has been, and I dare say will be. And it is as well to 
know where one is, that people and things may get 
into their proper places. 
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Mur Rising Singers, 


MR. MILES MOLE. 


| THERE are few tenors better known in the Noncon- 
| formist churches throughout the Metropolis than Mr. 
| Miles Mole, whose rich musical voice and intelligent 


singing produce so much pleasure to all who listen to 
him, In his very early days Mr. Mole was connected 
with the choir of Abney Congregational Church, Stoke 
Newington, where he did excellent work for about 
twelve years. Following this came his appointment in 
1885 as principal tenor at St. Andrew’s (Episcopal) 
Church, where for another twelve years his beautifully 
rendered solos attracted considerable attention in the 
neighbourhood. In October last he accepted an 
engagement at Highbury Quadrant Church, thus 
returning to the Free Churches, wherein he appears to 
find more in common with his ideas of church life. 


| Judging from the great success he is now achieving, he 


is hkely to be no mean power in the musical ministry 
of this popular church for many long years to come. 
His talents are peculiarly suited to sacred music, which 
he interprets with an amount of devotional feeling that 
strikes many responsive chords in the hearts of those 
to whom he so effectively sings, 

Mr. Mole’s studies were carried on mainly at the 
Guildhall School of Music, under such highly efficient 
masters as Messrs. Visetti, Welch, Caldicott, Gilbert 
Campbell, etc. He has sung at concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, St. James's Hall, etc., in addition to special 
musical services in most of the principal London Free 
Churches, besides many provincial ones. 

Apart from his excellent qualities as a musician, Mr. 
Mole is blessed with a kindly disposition and gentle- 
manly bearing, which have helped him so much in gain- 
ing the good opinions of his very large circle of friends. 
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Wemorizing Ausic. 
By H. L. WickHam. 


‘(His mind was wax to receive and marble to retain,” is 
the striking phrase with which we describe the pos- 
sessor of a good memory. Von Biilow, for example, 
is said to have been able, after carefully perusing a 
composition, to play it forthwith in public without the 
notes. Here is the receptive wax. 

On the other hand, it is Humboldt who describes 
de Kontski’s perfect performance of a work he had 
not thought of for thirty years. Here is the retentive 
marble. 

The power of recollection is dependent upon the 
faculty of attention. A deeply cut inscription outlasts 
the lightly graven word, and an intellectual impression 
to be permanent must be vivid. 

“I have forgotten” is an expression found in the 
mouths of those that never knew. Whatever is well 
understood is profoundly interesting and does not 
readily pass from the mind, Call to witness the fact 
that many, quite indifferent to common things, are 
brilliant workers and absorbed thinkers in their own 
specialties. 

John Herschel, says tradition, could remember every 
figure of the long and abstruse mathematical compu- 
tations made in his astronomical works. He frequently 
completed an extended calculation, then called his 
amanuensis and dictated the whole from memory. To 
him, numbers were real and living personalities, no 
more difficult to recall than the faces of friends. 

Likewise in the mind of the student, music must be 
something beside a lifeless abstraction, or it will come 
and go leaving no trace. 

A composition appeals to the pianist through three 
channels; the ear, the eye, and the muscles of the 
hand. The object of study is to deepen these several 
sets of impressions, which will now be treated of 
separately. 

With the exception of rhythm, that which is received 
through the ear is of little utility to the average player, 
Even possessing a distinct idea of the sound of a 
passage, he is not able to perform it. 

This is the result of the condemnation which the art 
of playing by ear has had heaped upon it. Playing by 
ear, when not allowed to usurp the place of more 
serious studies, is not a bad habit, but an accomplish- 
ment. Everyone should be able to reproduce upon 
the keyboard any effect which is distinctly conceived, 
mentally. To acquire this ability, learn to read vocal 
music at sight and by syllable. Nothing will sooner 
quicken what Schumann termed “the inner ear” and 
lift the performer above an automaton. When tones 
exist so clearly in the mind that they can be sounded 
by the voice, it requires but little practice to sound 
them upon an instrument. 

Execute familiar strains which you have never seen 
written down. Attempt the same with phrases heard 
but once. The ability to retain acoustical impressions 
will thus increase. 

The memory of the eye is next for discussion. 

A modiste can describe the costume of every indi- 
vidual that passes, chiefly because she knows what to 














look for. The piano student seldom knows what to 
look for, save the notes. He is like one who, having 
learned German orthoepy, attempts to read German 
script, which, with the eye taxed with the examination 
of each letter, is an irksome task. The more rationab 
linguist familiarizes himself with the aspect and mean- 
ing of certain combinations, which he recognizes at a 
glance. He does not regard them as accidental and 
unrelated agglomerations of letters, but as the varied 
descendants of a few primitive roots; and prefixes, 
terminations and orthography become the subjects of 
careful scrutiny. 

Phrases, which are the words of music, have also 
their peculiarities, which being observed, fix firmly in 
the memory. 

Discover the melodic features of each figure: even 
passing notes are apt to follow a logical design. If 
they are continuous the result conforms more or less 
closely to some scale, deviations from which need 
to be noted. The naturalist portrays an abnormal 
specimen by recalling its peculiarities only, and paint- 
ing the remainder according to the usual form. 

In Louis Thiel’s ‘Chromatic Fantasie” in A minor, 
there occurs a passage seemingly without plan; yet 
every third note is followed by one a semitone above 
it. It is the observation of such facts as these which 
reduces the task of memorizing to a minimum. 

The trio to the minuet of Beethoven’s seventh sonata 
begins with the tonic triad of G played by the right 
hand as a broken chord. This figure, after seven 
repetitions, is changed as follows: the two lower 
tones are raised one degree of the scale, the highest 
remaining unaltered. After six repetitions, the figure 
is again modified, the two lower tones going one 
degree below their position at the start. 
is understood, sixteen measures have been learned, 
for the whole passage is, after a while, repeated. 

The student of form knows when to look for the re- 
currence of larger divisions and what modulations to 
expect. The student of counterpoint knows when the 
parts, at specific intervals, respond to each other in 
mimic dialogues, called imitations. These studies 
are, therefore, indispensable to those who would 
become independent of the notes. 

There remains one other phase of the memory of 
the eye to be investigated, namely, the power of the 
imagination to retain optical impressions long after 
they have passed from the retina. Whist players often 
profit by this fact, and, without conscious thought, 
hold mental pictures of the cards that have been 
played. To the pianist, remembered aspects of keys 
struck as well as of notes upon the staff are oftea 
helpful. 

Minute written analyses of one or two pieces are of 
inestimable advantage in this connection, as they tend 
to develop powers of observation which nothing can 
escape. It is not until such of its features as are ex- 
pressible in words become patent to the pupil, that a 
piece of music can make upon him a deep and lasting 
impression. 

The third medium cited, is the muscles of the hand. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the oftener 
the brain is called upon to emit the same volition the 
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more readily the members respond to that impulse. 
Well trained troops, having had certain evolutions 
carefully explained to them, finally execute the same 
at a mere word from the commander. 

Carrying the illustration further, several circum- 
stances arise which merit attention. The same order, 
for example, is always responded to by the same 
motions. The pianist should, in like manner, always 
execute the same combinations of notes with the same 
fingers. 

Again, if the military officer does not exercise his 
forces in the same tactics at short intervals, their discip- 


line will deteriorate. Not only multiplicity, but frequency | 


of repetition, is a factor in their education. A difficult 
passage in music, therefore, will be much more readily 
overcome by practising it by itself than by playing the 
entire composition each time. The slight impression 
made by the first contact will be effaced before it is 
reached again if long parentheses intervene. 

Every thought makes what may be termed a fold in 
the yielding substance of the brain, which from that 
moment becomes predisposed to the reception of the 
same idea. Moreover, a portion of each volition re- 
mains fixed, as it were, in those aggregations of gvay- 
matter which constitute the sub-stations of the nervous 
system ; rendering them, in fact, miniature brains, 
capable of independent action. Hence the power of 
habit, and the necessity of storing up in the nerve- 
centres acquired inclinations toward correct impulses, 
The inability to memorize arises more often from the 
neglect of such helps as have been enumerated than 
from any organic deficiency in the pupil.— 7%e Musician. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT NONCONFORMIST 
CHOIR UNION. 


On June 24, at a special meeting of the members of the 
Union to say “farewell” to each other for the summer 
months, a well-deserved presentation was made to 
the energetic and esteemed Hon. Sec., Mr. Hutchinson. 
The gift consisted of a music cabinet, together with 
handsomely bound copies of various oratorios, and an 
illuminated address. 

The Hon, Conductor, Mr. J. Frost, who presided, said 
they were about to make a presentation to one of the 
best secretaries any Choir Union ever had—(cheers). 
The name of Hutchinson had to them been a name to 
conjure with, for it was he who first thought of the 
Choir Union, and from the day of its establishment he 
had been the mainstay of it—(hear, hear). Some of 
the happiest days of his (Mr. Frost’s) life had been 
spent in connection with that choir, and they had been 
all the happier for the personal friendship he had 
enjoyed with their friend Mr. Hutchinson. The fact that 
they had been able to get on for the past ten years 
without the slightest friction was largely due to the 
tact and courtesy of their secretary, who had spared 
neither his time, money, nor voice when their interests 
were at stake— (cheers). 

Mr. Thompson said the duty he had to perform was 
an extremely pleasant one. He had known Mr. 
Hutchinson most intimately ever since he came to the 
town ; had spent many happy days in his company, 
and had found him to be a man whose heart was in 
the right place—(cheers). After giving some interest- 
ing reminiscences as to the formation of the Choir 
Union, Mr. Thompson, addressing Mr. Hutchinson, said 
the latter had been secretary of the Union from its 








establishment, and had discharged his duties cheerfully, 
nobly, and well. His persistence and right loyal devo- 
tion had won for him the goodwill and esteem of every 
individual member. In the name and on behalf of the 
Union, Mr. Thompson asked the secretary’s acceptance 
of the above-mentioned gifts, as the token of the 
admiration in which he was held by the entire member- 
ship, and to accept its earnest and sincere wish that 
the future years of Mrs. Hutchinson and himself might 
be their brightest, happiest, and best—(loud cheers). 

In acknowledging the presentation, Mr. Hutchinson, 
who was evidently affected by the spontaneous and un- 
looked for token of the choir’s regard for him, thanked 
Mr. Frost and Mr. Thompson for the kindly terms in 
which they had spoken of him. At no time during his 
connection with the choir had the thought of a presenta- 
tion entered his mind; but he was not going to deprecate 
what they had done, for he thought it was a pleasant 
and creditable thing to anyone to find by such means 
as these that they had secured the appreciation of those 
amongst whom they worked—(cheers). Mr. Hutchinson 
referred in eulogistic terms to the excellent feeling 
which had always existed between the officials and the 
rank and file of the choir. It was impossible, he said, 
under the circumstances, for him to tell them how grate- 
ful he felt for this practical manifestation of their appre- 
ciation of what he had done ; let them take it from him 
that they had his heartfelt thanks. 








Some Hints on Using the Mrgan. 


Ir happened after service one day at a church well 
known to the writer of this paper, that a stranger, 
turning to the gentleman in whose pew he had been a 
visitor, remarked, “ This is the best church organ f 
have heard in -——” The rejoinder was, ‘‘ Or perhaps 
you should say, the best played,” and the first speaker 
acknowledged that the handling of the instrument is a 
main factor in its effect, There was some reason for 
discounting his appreciation, for the service had been 
a special one, a funeral service in commemoration of 
the pastor lately deceased, and the circumstances may 
have disposed the visitor to take a favourable view of 
the music which, in the nature of the case, was simple 
and impressive. On the other hand, the solemnity of 
the occasion would have lent additional emphasis to 
anything that jarred, and the fact that the visitor had 
felt everything in perfect keeping might fairly be ac- 
cepted as a proof that his opinion had a solid founda- 
tion and was not mere caprice. Now it happens that 
the organ in this church is not of first-ciass excellence, 
and it is safe to say that any pleasing effect produced 





| is due at least as much to the playing as to the in- 


herent qualities of the instrument. It therefore occurs 


| to me to make some attempt, for the sake of organists 











! in the Sunday voluntaries; while every member of a 


who have to be content with organs of second and 
third-rate quality, to analyse the character of the treat- 
ment adopted in this case, and thus to suggest a few 
hints which may possibly be found useful. It should 
be premised that the organ alluded to is an ordinary 
two-manual instrument of fair size, a little singular in 


possessing five pedal stops, and three reeds on the‘ 


swell, the total of speaking stops being only twenty- 
seven. 

With the organ as a solo instrument we have here 
nothing todo. Few people, at best, take any interest 
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congregation, in proportion to his intelligeuce and his 
musical taste, is interested, or considers himself inter- 
ested, in the psalmody. It is with the organ as an 
accompanying instrument, then, that these hints are 
solely concerned, But it is necessary to say a word or 
two about the preliminary to accompanying, namely, 
‘playing-over” the tune. In regard to this there are, 
in my experience, two extremes equally common and 
equally objectionable. One is the colourless method, 
the other the over-coloured and florid. There are some 
organists who content themselves with a bald playing 
of the notes of the tune, always on one manual, with no 
expression, and no regard at all to the character of the 
hymn. There are some, on the other hand, whose 
playing-over is a succession of spasms. They get 
through a line on one manual, then jump to the other, 
kick down the swell pedal perhaps, introduce a grace 
note or two, vary the time as capriciously as though 
they were virtuosi on the platform at St. James’s Hall, 
and come to a conclusion with a “dying fall,” thus 
perhaps pleasing the mawkishly sentimental among the 
congregation, but disgusting all persons of real taste. 
A sub-division of this second class, without indulging 
their caprice so freely, take the first verse of the hymn 
as their starting-point, and play as if accompanying 
that. 

It must be confessed that the last method is by far 
the least objectionable of the three; but it may be 
possible to suggest a general principle which will cover 
all tunes, and produce a satisfying result. In the first 
place, it is necessary to say that no method whatever 
can be devised which dispenses with a real earnest 
thoughtfulness on the part of the organist. Nothing 
good was ever yet done without some trouble, Let 
the organist first of all, then, take the trouble to read 
through the hymn, and become imbued, so to speak, 
with its general flavour. That having been done, he 
will at once feel the “me at which the tune should be 
taken, which is of the very first importance; for it 
hardly needs saying that the tune should be played 
over precisely at the tempo at which the hymn is in- 
tended to be sung, Having thus determined the 
general character, and the time, the organist has to 
consider the means he will adopt to make the character 
known to the congregation ; in a word, to give a cue, a 
real guiding-sign to the singing of the congregation. 
There are, of course, three methods, (1) to play the 
tune on one manual, without pedals, (2) the same with 
pedals, (3) to play the soprano as a solo on one manual, 
with accompaniment on the other and the pedals, 
These three methods are sometimes combined; but it 
seems to me unadvisable to change during the playing 
of one tune unless the tune be a long one, or fairly 
divides itself into two parts, as in Castle Rising, and 
Vox Dilecti, for instance. But to enumerate the three 
methods carries us but a little way; the point is, to 
know which of the methods to adopt in any given case. 


. That must depend ultimately on the individual organ- 


ist’s taste; I can only describe my own method. I 
find that, as a rule, a short tune of devotional charac- 
ter is best played over on a soft swell, without pedals, 
and with a judicious use of the swell pedal. A bright, 
praiseful tune often seems to ask for solo treatment, 








and whether the solo shall be played on one 8 foot flute, 
or on flutes of 8 and 4 foot, or on an 8 foot reed, 
depends partly on the degree of brightness desired to 
be brought out, and partly on the quality of the stops 
at disposal.. With hymns of a particularly solemn 
character, such as “ Now the labourer's task is o'er,” 
an excellent effect is produced by playing the air on an 
8 foot reed (horn or cornopean) on the swell, with soft 
dulciana or stopped diapason accompaniment on the 
great ; the solemnity is enhanced sometimes by playing 
the air on such a stop an octave below its proper 
pitch. With tunes of a solid square-built form, such 
as Tallis's Canon, | find the open diapason on the 
great for all four parts, with pedal coupled, and slightly 
filling in the chords, to give a satisfactory effect. With 
a long tune having a refrain, like S¢. Gertrude (* For- 
ward be our watchword ”), it is often well, after play- 
ing the first part as a solo, to play the refrain on the 
full swell, or on a moderate great organ with full swell 
coupled, making a crescendo towards the end. The 
organist’s great aim should be to secure umzty—to 
make the tune appear a complete whole, not a 
succession of detached phrases. 

Having played over the tune satisfactorily, the time 
for accompanying comes. At the outset there is a 
point of some importance to consider. Shall the 
organist play the treble note first, or the bass note on 
a pedal, or start fairly all four parts together? Each 
method has its devotees, and there is something to be 
said for each. Logically, the third is the only proper 
way, but the argument is that, even with a perfectly 
competent choir, the voices must necessarily start at 
some interval of time, however slight, after the chord 
on the organ. The second method has this feature in 
common with the first: that warning ‘3 given of the 
commencement of the tune, and the low-toned pedal 
is in some respects preferable to the shriller treble 
note, particularly if the tune begins loudly. For my 
part, I have always been disposed to question whether 
a more orderly and general start is secured by either 
of these two methods. A well-trained choir should 
not need them, and the average congregation, do what 
you will, will always wait on the choir. The infinitely 
short time which elapses between the organ chord and 
the entry of the voices is to me far less objectionable 
than the prominence given to either the treble or the 
bass note by the adoption of the other methods, which, 
moreover, tend to perpetuate rather than to eradicate 
defects in “attack,” Much the same considerations 
apply to the ending of ahymn. Some organists are 
accustomed to hold on the last chord, reducing the 
stops gradually, and finishing with a boom of the 
pedal. Theoretically, of course, this is all wrong; 
practically, it does obviate a certain baldness and 
abruptness, which makes itself felt if the last chord is 
allowed its strict value and no more. But, personally, 
I think it best to reduce to a soft organ at the very 
moment of releasing the chord, and not to reduce 
gradually—a long-drawn-out and amateurish method. 

And now in regard to accompanying properly s0- 
called. It is needless to dwell on the prime essentials 
with which everyone is familiar, namely, the necessity 
of keeping the singing up to time and pitch, and at 
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the same time of making tk the organ snbeaitnate to the 
voices. These are of the very alphabet of organ 
playing. The chief difficulties of an accompanist arise 
in connection with that ever-present question, ‘ex- 
pression.” How far should an organist attempt to 
“ give expression”? It may be said at once that if he 
makes no such attempt, neither will the choir, and the 
singing will be of that dead level of boisterousness or 
of lackadaisicalness which is only too common. On 
the other band, if he aims, as some do, at dramatic 
representation, at depicting every changing sentiment 
and mood, he will create a restlessness and irritation 
fatal to worship. Look, for instance, at the “expres- 
sion” marks in the new Church of England Hymnal. 
Here is a verse : 
Jf Oh for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though pressed by many a foe ; 
ff That will not tremble on the brink 
dim Of poverty or woe. 
It is obvious that the diminuendo for the last line is 
totally wrong if the / of the previous line is right ; the 
thought is incomplete until the last line is reached, and 
on what principle “ trembling on the brink” requires 
loud singing it is not easy to see. Here is another 
verse : 
J llong to be like Jesus, 
p Meek, loving, lowly, mild; 
J Vlong to be like Jesus, 
p My Father’s Holy Child. 
The jerkiness of this is apparent, to say nothing of its 
unreasonableness. I venture to say that no organist, 
left to his own devices, would perpetrate so ridiculous 
a giving of ‘‘expression.” One more: 
J In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we Strive to rise ; 
Jf Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
dim And our devotion dies. 
It is quite evident that the accomplished editors have 
been led away by their enthusiasm for word-painting, 
and a consideration of the above specimens leads to 
the point I wish to emphasise very strongly: that she 
general sense, and not the individual words, is, as a 
rule, to be considered. I say ‘as a rule” because, 
within the limits of good taste, there is a certain fitness 
in musical colouring. For instance, in the hymn 
“ When our heads are bowed with woe,” at the words 
“When the solemn death-bell tolls,” I have been 
accustomed to put down the bottora C on the pedal 
board, with all the 16 foot pedal stops drawn, except the 
reed, at the first beat of each bar, as the nearest 
suggestion (not imitation) possible of the bell, allowing 
the remainder of the verse to be sung without pedals. 
Similarly, in the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” in 
the verse— 
Or if, on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly, 
lam accustomed to continue the ascending scale pas- 
sage in the tenor of the third line of Dykes’ fine tune two 
octaves higher, reaching top D on the manual at the first 
syllable of the word ufward, obviously playing two 
notes against each single note of the voices. These 
and similar simple devices I have found useful, and so 
long as they are introduced sparingly, and always with 
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a purpose, it is sudtaiie that any organist will 1 find, as 
I have found, that the congregation enjoy them. 

These remarks have already run to a greater length 
than I intended, though I have far from exhausted the 
subject. In the last resort, every organist must depend 
on his own individuality, which, whether he knows it 
or not, will undoubtedly disclose itself in his playing. 
The upshot of all these suggestions is simply that 
every man should really take some trouble with his 
service-playing, for I never yet heard of an instance 
where it was labour thrown away. 





Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


WINCHESTER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
Built by Nicholson and Lord, Walsall. 
Great Organ, COMPASS CC TO G, 56 NOTES. 


1. Open Diapason ; feet 56 pipes. 
2. Dulciana ; gills” agar 
3. Stopped Diapason and Clarabella ’ a o> 
4. Gamba. a Se ee 
5. Harmonic Flute 4» 56 , 
6. Flute ae t6 
7. Principal ee 
8. Twelfth SP oe See ig 
g. Fifteenth oe oa 
10. Clarionet aoe , eae 


Swell Organ, COMPASS CC TO G, 56 NOTES, 


11, Bourdon 16 feet 56 pipes. 
12. Open Diapason ee ages 
13. Stop Diapason » ane, |: aes 
14. Salcional : ee See 
15. Voix Celeste .. C—O ee 
16, Principal ae us Ako bin: Sted «s 
17. Harmonic Piccolo ak ds ek oa 
18. Mixture ; 3ranks 168 ,, 
19. Cornopean .. ai a ry ae 
20. Oboe ‘ ry ph ose a te 
21. Clarion 3 Fy a 4° a “Ge, 


22. Tremulant 

Pedal Organ, COMPASS CCC TO F, 30 NOTES. 
23. Open Diapason 16 feet 30 pipes. 
24. Bourdon ‘a zi vi 16» 30° ‘9 


Total ds ee 1305 
Couplers. 
25. Swell to Great. 27. Swell to Pedals. 
26. Swell to Octave. 28. Great to Pedals. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great and Pedal Organ. 
Two Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 





PAUL’S MEETING, TAUNTON. 
Built by Messrs, Hele and Co. 
Great Organ, CC TO G. 
Feet. Pipes. 
metal 8 56 


1 Open Diapason.. 
; wood 8 56 
8 


2 Stop’d Diapason 


3 Claribel Flute .. we .. wood 44 
and grooved to No. 2 

4 Gamba .. ‘ is .. metal 8 56 

5 Dulciana.. a oe .. metal 8 

6 Principal . metal 4 

7 Harmonic F lute. a metal 4 

8 Twelfth . ig ‘'e metal 3 

9 Fifteenth | r. metal 2 

10 Trumpet. . we metal 8 

tr Clarionet ove aa metal 8 
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Swell Organ, CC TO G. Feet. Pipes. 

1 Double Diapason wood 16 56 
2 Open Diapason, . ; metal 
3 Stop’d Diapason ies .. wood 
4 Salicional ..metal to gamut 
G wood below 


CoOArFr CMmmoc 
uw 
nN 


5 Voix Celeste ..C TO G, metal 44 
6 Principal ms metal 

7 Lieblich Flute .. wood 56 
8 Mixture, 3 ranks meta] various 168 
g Cornopean metal 56 
10 Oboe metal 56 


Pedal Organ, ccc To F. 





1 Open Diapason. . ; wood 16 30 
2 Bourdon.. oe “y , + 16 30 | 
3 Bass Flute ” 8 30 | 


Couplers. 
1 Swell to Great. 
2 Swell to Pedals. 
3 Great to Pedals. 
Great to Pedals by foot. 
Composition Pedals, Swell Organ. 
1 Open, Stopt and Salicional. 
2 Add Principal, Flute and Oboe. 
3 Full, except Voix Celeste. 
Great Organ. 
4 Stopt Diapason and Dulciana. 
- 5 Up to Principal. 
6 Upto Fifteenth, 
Double action Great to Pedals on and off. 
Action to Manuais and Pedals Tubular-pneumatic. 


Short Themes. 


FEEL MUSIC: THINK MUSIC. 

AN aptitude for music is not enough; an “ear for 
music” is not enough. There must be the power of 
feeling music, of thinking in it. It is just here that the 
average student is so disappointing. There is techni- 
cal skill, which must be taken for granted in a modern 
artist, but there is no warmth of conception—nothing 
to show that the student really feels the music; and it 
is absurd to suppose that when the poetic musical 
temperament is lacking, an interpretation will have the 
power of charming an audience, The fact is that a 
talent for any of the arts does not presuppose a capa- 
bility of rising to distinction in them. A singer may 
have a fine voice, but of what avail is it if she have no 
sense of musical expression ? There have been cases, 
it is true, of singers who have risen to the top simply 
because of their fine voices, just as there are examples 
of pianists who have made a name by their exceptional 
digital powers; but such cases are exceptions to the 
rule, and not one in five thousand students has any 
chance of achieving a reputation by technic alone. 
And yet it is generally a technical aptitude that leads 
to the profession of music being chosen as a means of 
earning a livelihood, just as a talent for drawing is 
popularly supposed to be sufficient grounds for the 
painter’s career. The schools are full of these techni- 
cally talented young people. Medals have been 
gained, and the highest certificates awarded; but the 
world hears no more of these successful students 
unless they have real musical feeling, 4 


THE MUSIC CURE AGAIN. 
IN connection with the music cure, about which we 
are hearing a great deal now, the following story illus- 
trating its efficacy is related :— 


“A child of three was suddenly seized with trem- 
bling in tte middle of the night; her eyes were wide 
open and remained so, while from time to time she 
muttered an unintelligible sentence. In spite of the 
administration of bromide of sodium the attacks did 
not cease, but recurred every night. M. Bestchinsky 
then had recourse to music, choosing a piece of a 
melancholy nature. Under the influence of a waltz in 
C-minor, by Chopin, played every evening before bed- 


| time, the child slept quietly without waking. On one 
| occasion she was put to bed without music, at 
_ M. Bestchinsky’s request, to. make sure of the real 
effect of the music, and an attack occurred, though 





less severe than before. The following day the music 
was resumed, and no more attacks occurred. The 
seances were gradually given up, and after a month 
were stopped altogether, as there then appeared to be 
no further risk of an attack; and, in fact, the child had 
no more night attacks.” 
* 
PLAY WITH BRAINS. 

ALL difficult parts of a composition should be prac- 
tised separately, spending the most time on those 
which are the most difficult, of course. 

It is well to play from the technical side first, but 
not to become tied to this plan, for one must be able 
to give a musical and expressional performance of a 
piece sometimes at first sight. 

Very slow practice is essential. Perhaps do one 
passage ten times, then try it at its right tempo, and if 
it does not go correctly with ease, try it ten or a 
hundred times more, going slow enough to make every 
note of it certainly correct in all points. After the 
first reading, give an outline expression or a careful 
use of the best touch. Above all, play with brains. A 
good touch must always be used, and as soon as the 
mere technical difficulty is mastered, variety of touch 
should be applied. However, the staccato touch can 
be used at the first reading, if the passage is one of 
some length. 

After the piece goes well and is memorized, drop it 
for a few weeks and let it ripen, then take it up again, 
giving it a careful finish, and use the varieties of 
touch best adapted to bring out its content; in short, 
bring it up to the best that there is in you. 

It is an economy of time to have more than one im- 
portant piece in hand, practising a time on one, and 
then rest your ears and brain by doing good work on 
another, alternating them even at the same sitting. 
It is more of a rest when the two pieces are quite un- 
like. Do not sit two hours at a time, and it is useless 
to practise over four hours a day. If you need eight 
or ten hours a day you will never be an artist ; perhaps 
a pianist, surely never an artist. 

* 


THE QUESTIONING PUPIL. 


ENcouracE the pupil who asks questions. Every 
really intelligent pupil who is thoroughly in earnest in 
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her musical studies ought to be an animated interroga- 
tion point. Of course, at times the teacher may refuse 
to answer where a question touches on a point which 
is to find its place later in the course, but generally he 
will find that he becomes brighter himself by having 
his topics presented to him at all different angles, to 
be obliged to consider them from all points of view. 
There are pupils who meekly accept the teacher’s 
every statement as a final end of the matter; such 
ones will some time repeat to their pupils (when they 
nturn become teachers)—“ Mr, So-and-so says that 
the subject of this fugue ends here”; ‘This move- 
ment is in second rondo form; I have it on the best 
authority "—but of individual judgment they will have 
not an iota, simply because they did not ejaculate 
the mighty “ Why ?” often enough. 

The following instances might be deemed exaggera- 
tions, but they are literally true. A pupil once fol- 
lowed a long description of contrapuntal music under 
the impression that it was written by a man named 
Conn Trapuntal! Another thought that inverting a 
figure took the expression out of it, and it was only 
alter considerable investigation that the teacher found 
that the cause of this strange thought came from the 
fact that she had spelled “ Contrary motion ”—“ Con- 
tra Emotion !” and evolved her own train of reasoning 
from the mistake. A simple ‘‘Why ?” is always in 
order at a musical lesson, and woe be to the teacher 
who responds, ‘‘ Because I tell you so!” 

« 
MAKE THINGS EASY. 
THERE is a hard way and an easy way to do every- 
thing. The student who does not like to work, and 
who has not the patience to take pains, generally 
chooses the hard way; while the student who is will- 
ing to work manages to find the easy way. 


The impatient, shirking student does not stop to | 
| stand the concert realised about £85. 


correct mistakes in practising, but trusts it will come 
right some time, It takes time and patience for the 
careful student to have the first ten or twenty repeti- 
tions perfect and exact, but it gets easier and easier 
after that till perfection is attained. 

The shirk practises always in one tempo and that 
altogether too fast; the result is false notes and un- 
even time. The patient student finds it easier to begin 
slowly, very slowly, and work up, never losing clear- 
ness and evenness. 

The shirk skips the hard parts, meaning to practise 
them ‘some other time.” The other learns the hard 
parts first. 

The student who boasts that he can play the thing 
off at first sight as well as he can ever play it, sneers 
at his fellow-student who practises slowly, or with 
one hand alone. 

There are too many shirks who choose paths that 
seem easy, but lead to nowhere; too many superficial 
Students who are satisfied with the reputation the 
judgment of the ignorant awards to them. All things 
become easy to the one who takes pains in the be- 
ginning. How happy would be the lot of the teacher 
if all the pupils would adopt the orderly and 
Systematic habits of study that make all things 
easy! 


| 











Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 18th of 
the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 

LEWISHAM.—The organ in the Congregational Church 
(pastor, Rev. J. Morlais Jones) has been rebuilt and 
enlarged. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Barrow IN FurNness,—The Sunday School Anni- 
versary of Christ Church (M. N. C.) was held on 
Sunday, July 3rd, when sermons were preached 
morning and evening by Mr. S. A. Bridgewater, 
of Dudley, and an address was given in the after- 
noon by the pastor, Rev. F. H. Robinson. The 
musical portions of the services were of a special 
character and highly appreciated. The choir was 
augmented by a chorus of about one hundred children 
from the Sunday School, and they sang with such 
spirit, precision, and clear enunciation that called for, 
and received, universal praise and congratulations for 
their trainer. The choir also rendered the following 
items in a thoroughly creditable manner, viz., Morning 
Service, Attwood’s “Turn Thy face from my Sins;” 
Afternoon Service, Mozart's ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” from 
XIIth Mass; Evening Service, Handel's “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Mr. S. T. Marsden, ably presided at the 
organ and Mr. W. Smith conducted. The collections 
amounted to £45. 

G.ossop.—Mr. Chas. Hall, the well-known and able 
local musician, who has for many years done much to 
encourage good music in the neighbourhood, being un- 
happily laid aside by illness, an idea struck some of 
his old friends to get up a complimentary concert for 
the invalid. The local Nonconformist choirs took the 
matter up with much spirit, and we are glad to say the 
result was in every way most successful. During the 
evening very kindly references were made by several 
speakers to Mr. Hall’s grand work, and the excellent 
results he had obtained. Everyone who knows Mr, 
Hail earnestly hopes that he will speedily be restored 
to his accustomed health and strength. We under- 


HAILSHAM.—A new organ by Monk was opened on 
July 7th, in the Wesleyan Church. Mr. W. Strick- 
land performed the ceremony. Mr. Maurice Child 
presided at the instrument during the day. Vocal 
music was well-rendered by the choir, and addresses 
were given by several gentlemen. 

Oxrorp.—The second annual united meeting of the 
P.S.A. took pace on June 26th, in the Town Hall, 
where there was a congregation of almost 2,000 persons, 
The speakers were Rev. F. J. Chavasse, M.A., and J, 
Massie, Esq., M.A. The musical programme was an 
excellent one, and was well carried out. The soloists 
were Mrs. H. M. Turner, and Mr. E, Jackson. Mr. A. 
Wiblin presided efficiently at the fine organ, and Mr. 
W. L. Biggs ably conducted. The orchestra consisted 
of thirty-four players, the parts for the brass instru- 
ments being specially written by the conductor, 

STAND,—Mr. F. W. Clay opened a new organ in the 
Congregational Church. 

TUNSTALL.—A new organ has been erected in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and was opened by a recital by Mr. 
A. J. Jackson. 


MQew ABusic. 


WE have received the following from Messrs. Novello 
and Co., Berners Street, W. :— 
Flower Service for Children. YWdited by,Rev, F. A. 
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6d,—A sieoaiaie service with musical 
An excellent 





J. Hervey. 
responses, charts, hymns (with tunes). 
selection. 

Love Thee? and Cupid's Way.—Two songs by D. 
Pughe-Evans. 2s. each.—Two well-written songs, the 
former being far above the usual standard, 

The Village Organist. Books to, 11 and 12. Is. 
each. -Admir: ibly ‘suited to young organists with a 
small instrument, The pieces are easy but not common- 
place. 

Original Composition for the Organ. No. 259 is a 
very ple asing: Pastoral by Hamilton Clarke.—Graceful 
and “ taking.” 

Gavotte in E..—By G. J. Elvey. 1g. 6d.—Suitable 
for young performers. 

A Modern School for the Violin. By August 
Wilhelmj and James Brown. Book I., 2s.—This work 
is intended to provide on one systematic and com- 
prehensive scheme all that is essential to the acquire- 
ment of the art of modern violin playing. It is divided 
into two sections, viz., (1) Technical Practice, and (2) 
Studies. The name of Wilhelmj will no doubt assure 
violin students that the work is reliable in every respect. 


Correspondence. 
TONIC SOL-FA ORGANISTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist MusicAt JouRNAL, 


Sir,—After reading “ Open Diapason’s”’ first letter 
on the above subject, | ventured to reply, stating my 
experience in the matter, having first studied the 
Sol-fa system and being perfectly acquainted with its 
advantages and disadvantages, 

I am truly sorry to read ‘‘ Open Diapason’s” sarcastic 
reply in your issue just to hand, such being quite 
uncalled for. 

Your space is too valuable to fully answer all the 
points referred to, but your correspondent knows, or 
rather, should know, that the great majority of the 
classical compositions are zo/ published in the Sol-fa 
notation, therefore it clearly proves the great dis- 
advantage under which the pure Sol-faist labours, and 
which practically prevents his progress. 

Your correspondent, ‘ Bourdon ’ (who, I understand 
from his letter, has had many years experience with 
both systems,) states as his opinion that ‘it is certainly 
next to impossible for a player to advance much, if 
any, if he can only play from the Sol-fa,” and this 1 
think will be found to coincide with the views of those 
who consider the question from a_ truly artistic 
standpoint. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your kindly = 
this letter.— Yours faithfully, AGA 


” 


To the Editor of Tur Nonconrormist Musicat JourNAL. 

DEAR SiR,—I was very pleased to see ‘Open 
Diapason’s ” suggestions as to an Association of Tonic 
Sol-fa Organists and Choirmasters, and some of the 
work which might be undertaken. 

Particularly should I appreciate the issue of a 
journal of Sol fa organ music, and should be prepared 
to heartily support any such issue. 

Hoping something tangible may result from the 
discussion, I am, etc., HAUvUTBoY. 


Staccato Motes. 


IT is proposed to form a company to carry on the 
Hallé Concerts. 
1899, the Lamoureux Parisian Orchestra and | 


TIS 
Re “> 
2 SK98 
| J } 


In May, 


the Queen’s Hall Orchestra will each give several 


| concerts in one week. This will be an excellent oppor- 


tunity to compare the two bands. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is being raised to defray Mr. Fry's 
law costs in his recent libel action against Mr, 
Runciman. He gained a verdict for £200 damages 


and costs, but as Runciman filed a bankruptcy petition, 


Mr. Fry loses his £200, and has to pay his own costs, 

Mr. J. G. BOARDMAN, a veteran organist of seventy- 
nine years of age, died on the gth ult. 

THE Operatic Class at the London College of Music 
gave a performance on July 4th, to an audience which 
overcrowded the hall of the College. The pieces 
rendered were the first act of Wallace’s “ Maritana,” 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Sleeping Queen,” and Leslie Gordon’s “ Stage- 
struck Slavey,” and they were received with much 
applause, Among the students who showed dramatic 
aptitude were Miss Blanche Williams, Miss E. Rimming- 
ton, Mr. Alfred Monington, and Mr. James Baker. ‘The 
class is under the capable direction of Mr. Sinclair Dunn, 

At the National Welsh Eisteddfod held at Festiniog 
for the Chief Choral Competition, four choirs com- 
peted. The prize (£150) was divided between the 
Builth and Carnarvon Choral Societies. 





To Correspondents. 





ENQUIRER.—We doubt if you are wise in having 
your organ re-built and enlarged. Irom your descrip- 
tion of it we have little doubt that in the long run it 


| would be far better to get a new instrument, and sell 


your present one. 

A. B. F.—No orchestral parts are written for the 
Cantata. By arrangement with the publisher you 
might perhaps score it yourself. 

J. D.—(1) No. (2) We do not know the piece. (3) 
Yes, 

B. L. S.—" Organs, Organists, and Choirs” is pub- 
lished by Curwen & Sons, Warwick Lane, E C. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 
—W. S. (Hull); T. F. B. (Carlisle); A. F. J. (High- 
bury); D. FE. C. (Ayr); G. F. (Peterborough); A. E 
(Perth); C. L. (Newport) ; D. J. (Gloucester) ; F. E. 
M. (Norwich). 


Accidentals. 





D— FLAT.—At a chapel in the Midlands the hymn, 
‘“When the weary,” was being sung to the usual tune 
(/utercession), and the sopranos in the choir persisted 
in singing a wrong note, in spite of the growls of the 
organist. At the conclusion of the hymn that worthy 
scribbled a note and passed it to the offending trebles, 
but by mischance it was handed up to the pulpit. The 
minister had joined heartily in the hymn, and his sur- 
prise was as great as the organist’s dismay when he 
read the following curt message: “The top note in 
bar 3 is D— natural; why do you sing it so D— 
flat ?” 





A BLESSING THEY WERE Map. — A short time ago 
an entertainment was given to the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum at a village not far from Edinburgh. 
One of the items on the programme was a solo by the 
governor. When the singing was over, the governor 
said to one of the inmates: 

“ Well, John, how did you like the solo? Was it 
good ?” 

“Oh, well, sir,” said the “loonie,” “it’s a guid thing 
we're a’ daft here.” 
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EUSTA 





Organ Builder, 
361, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


CE INGRAM, 


To the Admiralty. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 





HYMN TUNES arranged as 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


“* Rockingham.’’ 
By J. P. ATTWATER. 
** St, Alphege.’’ 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


‘4 Melcombe.’’ 
By BRUCE STEANE. 


“6 Austria.’’ 
By BRUCE STEANE, 


| 
‘“ Bemerton.’’ | 
} 
| 





By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 


** Hollingside.’”’ 


By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 


‘* Hanover.’’ 
By JAMES LYON. 


“* Adeste Fideles.’’ | 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. | 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. | 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. | 


COVENTRY 


FAVOURITE CYCLES. 


Highest Grade Machines. 


LIGHT, 
EASY RUNNING, 
GRACEFUL DESIGN, 
SMART FINISH. 








Juvenile Cycles a Speciality. 





Special Terms to readers of this Journal. 
Write for List. 


THE COVENTRY FAVOURITE CYCLE COMPANY, 
COVENTRY. 





The Oiganist's Magazine of Voluntaries. 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE, 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME it. 


November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O.A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere). James Lyon. 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains — 

Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus, Bac. 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 

May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
Nocturne. H.S. Irons. 

July, 1896, contains— | 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 

September, 1896, contains 

Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover ” James Lyon, 
Communion. Bruce Steane 





’ November, 1897, contains— 
Adasio and Fugue. James Lyon. 
Meditation in F. Oliver D. Belsham. 
January, 1898, contains— 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane. ‘ 
Postinde in © Minor. C. Darnton. 
March, 1898, contains— 
Carmen in Memoriam. Geoffrey C. E. Ryley. 
Coro allegro alla Marcia. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 


WOLUME iw. 


November, 1896, contains— 
Marche Nuptiale. Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


March, 1697, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 


May, 1897, contains — 
Offertoire in C. Milward Hughes. 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


July, 1897, contains— 
Andante, Kate C. Smith, 
Marche Jubilante, Bruce Steane. 


September, 1897, contains— 


“ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.C. 
Cantilena. James Lyon. 


May, 1898, contains— 
Allegro Brillante. John P. Attwater. 
Abendtied. Millward Hughes. 

A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 


July, 1898, contains— 
Processional March. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Andante in F, C. Darnton. 
Melodie. James Lyon. 


SINGLE OCOPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


44, 


FLEET 


STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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rameee HENRY SPEECHLY & SON, 
— Organ Builders, — 


Mark’s Road, Dalston, London, N.E. 
High-class Tone, Workmanship, and Materials guaranteed. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Reconstructions, Repairs, etc., 
sent free on application. 


Tuners sent to all parts. 





| CHURCH ORGANS. | 
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The Organist and Choirmaster, pectic ema an, foe 


B Mid-Monthly Musical Journal. Price 3d. | W.B. having a large stock of all materials used in the trade, is 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. Charles W. Pearce, 


and Dr. Charles Vincent. 


Office :—-9, BERNERS ST., LONDON, 





Subscribers will receive the paper direct from the | cits tiv Utila: eee tk ng - , 
} rs, acre: oncerts, ervices 0; ong, etc, 
Office on the 15th of every month, post free, United | Score, 4/+ net. Chorus Part in O.N. or Sola, 1 net 


Kingdom 3s., Abroad 4s. per annum. 


W. 





LIMES ROAD, E. CROYDON. 


determined to do business on new lines—small profits and quick 
returns. Very liberal specifications for cash, or arrangements could 
be made for part payment. First-class workmanship. Sound dry 
materials and pure tone guaranteed. Estimates and designs free, 





NEW ORATORIO. 


The CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR s 
‘ 


MUSIC BY 


JOSEPH G. ROECKEL. 


| HUTCHINGS & ROMER, | 39) Gr. Manisono’ STREET. 





ESTABLISHED 1859. 





* 


Cc. LLOYD & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 





Fmproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions, 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


» ForRMERLY oF Lonpon, 








rir CONGRERATIGNG PSALMIST. 











4. 
%: 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. ‘ | 
©rUNES AND CHORALES (649). Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. and Tonic Sol-fa, 5. | 
Prices, 4s. cloth and 5s, roan, a 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and modern. 7 
Music arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 8. { 
CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). (Original book.) By the best Composers. Music arranged for Congregational use. 9. ( 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 1s. 4d. Words only, 4d. and 6d. 40. C 
COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). Containing above book and additional Anthems. O.N. only, 14. I 
crown 8vo, prices 48. and 5s. Words only, cheap edition, 6d. and ig 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Cheap Edition. “ig in 1 vol. (viz. the 107Chants andthe 115 Anthems), 
O.N, or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2s. Words only, large type, 18. 6d. and 2s. 6d. anni 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST HYMNAL. Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
‘Tunes revised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus.Doc. gat Hymns and Tunes, O.N., from 3s. 921 Hymns, Words only, from 8d. 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). Uniform with “Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, O.N., from 2+ 
ords only, 6d. 
THE POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 
A Book of Sacred Song for Home and School use. 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School, and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home Worship. - 
WORDS ONLY. nae eee coven sai % 3) Con 
Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth eo pone a a 
e ‘s ‘. » Cloth boards ... -. 6 10 m ve Pa ” Cloth eco oo. O 6 
” ” ” ” » extra fine paper 1 0 MUSIC ONLY. 
> nw ‘eatanntin, sed-atgen.2_4 | Stee ON, Hyco ee Ul ES 
” nooo » roan, gilt edges 18 Terje Sol-fa. ‘Svo,clothboards .. . «. 2 6 
" Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 0 » roan gilt eee eee ow. 3 6 
A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSBS. Full and Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


_ Lonpon : _HAZELL, LL, WATSON, 
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